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Thursday,  April  18,  1935 


(FOR  FRO  ADC  AST  USE  CULY) 


Subject:  "A  RUG  FOR  THE  LIVING-  BOOM."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Zconomics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 


A  friend  of  mine  in  Vermont  is  responsible  for  the  conversation  today. 
It  all  started  with  a  letter  she  wrote  asking  for  advice  on  buying  a  new  nig — 
"not  an  expensive,   luxury  rug,  but  a  moderate-priced,   substantial,  living-room 
rug  for  a  family  that  will  give  it  plenty  of  wear." 

Well,   I'm  no  expert  on  rugs  and  carpets  myself.    But  I  know  where  to  go 
for  reliable  information  on  such  matters,     When  anyone  asks  me  a  question  like 
that,  I  immediately  appeal  to  Miss  Bess  Vienont  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econo- 
mics.   You've  heard  of  Miss  Viemont  before,   I'm  sure.     Perhaps  you  have  a  copy 
cf  her  leaflet  on  slip  covers  or  her  bulletin  on  window  curtains.     (That  re- 
minds me.    Right  now  the  shelves  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  happen  to 
have  a  supply  of  these  curtain  bulletins.     While  this  supply  lasts,  you're 
v/elcome  to  a  free  copy.    Just  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 

But  to  return  to  rugs.     I  told  Miss  Viemont  about  my  friend  in  Vermont 
and  said,  "Suppose  you  were  about  to  buy  a  rug  for  your  living  room  and  wanted 
cne  that  would  wear  well  and  not  cost  too  much.    How  would  you  go  about  choos- 
ing it?" 

Miss  Viemont  then  told  me  that  the  "wear"  of  a  rug  depended  on  three 
things:     first,  the  material  put  in  it;   second,  the  construction,  or  the  way 
these  materials  are  put  together;  and,  finally,  the  dyeing. 

She  said,  11  If  you  buy  a  rug  that  is  rut  together  badly  and  made  of  low- 
quality  or  unsuitable  materials,  it  will  soon  show  wear.  A  rug  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  I  said.  "How  is  my  friend  to  know  when  she 
goes  into  a  store  and  sees  all  these  new  rugs  that  look  so  nice — how  is  she 
to  know  which  is  a  good  buy  and  which  is  poorly  made  or  has  weak  fibers?" 

Well,   in  reply  to  that  question,  Miss  Viemont  explained  to  me  the  make- 
up or  construction  of  the  soft  pile  rugs — Wilton  rugs,  or  velvets  or  Axmin- 
sters,  which  are  good  stand-bys.    These  pile  rugs  have  four  sets  of  yarns  in 
their  make-up.    The  warp  and  weft  3/arns  are  interlaced  to  form  the  foundation. 
They  hold  the  soft  pile  in  place.    Another  set  of  yarns  makes  this  pile.  Then, 
the  last  set  are  the  yarns  that  go  in  the  body  of  the  carpet  to  give  it  bulk 
and  stiffness.    These  go  by  the  name  of  "stuffers."    That's  a  brief  picture  of 
the  construction  of  a  pile  rug.    Naturally,  a  good  rug  needs  a  strong  foundation. 
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So  in  the  best  rugs  the  warp  and  weft  yarns  are  of  some  strong  fiber  like 
cotton  or  linen  and  closely  woven.    But  the  pile  needs  to  he  soft,  and 
resilient.    So  wool  is  the  best  fiber  for  the  pile.     Since  the  " stuff ers" 
are  to  give  bulk  and  stiffness,  they  are  of  cotton  in  the  better  rugs  and 
of  jute  in  the  cheaper  rugs.    As  you  know,   jute  is  the  least  durable  of  all 
these  fibers. 


Now  to  mention  some  signs  of  good  quality.     Here's  a  good  place  to 
use  your  imagination  and  sense  of  touch.    A  deep  thick  pile  and  a  compact 
weave  are  two  qualities  to  look  for  if  you  want  any  rug  to  last.    You  can 
tell  how  thick  and  deep  the  nap  is  by  folding  the  rug  back  over  your  finger 
and  looking  at  the  length  and  closeness  of  the  tufts  of  pile.    You  can  get 
an  idea  of  how  coirpact  the  weave  is  by  turning  the  rug  to  the  wrong  side  and 
counting  the  number  of  crosswise  yarns  per  inch. 

The  way  the  rug  is  dyed  is  another  indication  of  quality.     See  if  the 
yarns  are  the  same  color  all  the  way  through  to  the  foundation.    The  yarns 
in  good  rugs  are  dyed  before  weaving.     This  makes  the  color  the  same  from 
surface  to  the  foundation.     Cheaper  rugs  may  have  the  color  stamped  on  top 
of  the  pile  after  the  rug  is  woven.    You  can  see  why  color  stamped  on  won't 
last.    The  dye  won't  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  base  evenly,   so  wears  off  as 
the  rag  wears  down.    These  stamped  colors  are  apt  to  be  harsh  and  garish  at 
first  but  may  fade  in  a  short  time. 

Still  another  sign  of  good  quality  in  a  rug  or  carpet  is  a  firm  selvage 
and  a  flat  end-finish.     If  the  rug  has  fringe,  be  sure  it  is  fastened  on 
securely  and  be  sure  it  is  full  enough  to  let  the  rug  lie  flat. 

There  are  four  signs  of  good  quality:     First,  firm,   compact  weave. 
Second,  deep,  thick  pile.    Third,   color  that  goes  all  the  way  through. 
Fourth,  firm  selvage  and  a  flat  end-finish. 

I  can't  tell  you  today  all  I  learned  from  Miss  Viemont  on  rugs.  But 
I  would  like  to  give  you  just  a  few  points  about  the  three  popalar  kinds  of 
pile  rigs  —  the  Wilton,  the  velvet,  and  the  Axminster. 

The  Wilton  gives  excellent  wear  and  has  a  soft,   rich,  velvety  texture. 
You  can  buy  it  in  either  plain  colors  or  patterns.    Wilton  is  probably  the  best 
ouy  for  a  floor  that  will  have  many  feet  going  over  it,  but  it  also  costs  more 
than  Axminsters  and  velvets.    The  most  expensive  Wiltons  are  the  so-called 
"domestic  Orientals,"  but  you  can  buy  others  that  cost  much  less,  wear  well, 
and  are  very  good  looking.    The  yarns  of  Wiltons  are  always  dyed  before  weav- 
ing.   You  can  tell  for  yourself  how  thick  and  deep  the  pile  is.    Turn  the  rug 
oyer  and  count  the  crosswise  yarns  on  the  back.     Good  ouality  Wiltons  have 
nine  or  more  rows  to  the  inch. 

Velvet  carpets  are  really  imitations  of  Wiltons.    They  contain  less 
rool  so  cost  less  and  naturally  give  less  wear.    The  best  velvets  have  a  wool 
pile  and  a  cotton  foundation.     In  the  cneaper  rugs,  jute  re7)laces  cotton. 
Here  again  counting  yarns  is  a  good  way  to  tell  quality.     Less  than  seven  rows 
per  inch,  counted  on  the  back,  won't  give  good  service.    By  the  way,  you  can 
buy  velvet  carpets  as  wide  as  fifteen  feet.    These  wide  carpets  are  comiionly 
called  "broadlooms. "    But  the  word  broadloom  doesn't  mean  any  special  kind  of 
raS»    It  simply  means  that  the  rug  was  woven  on  a  wide  loom. 

Finally,  a  word  about  Axminster  rugs.    You  can  always  tell  an  Axminster 
*rom  other  pile  rugs  because  it  if;  stiff  and  will  not  roll  crosswise.    A  good 
or  medium- quality  Axminster  wears  well.    The  cnief  drawback  is  its  tendency  to 

creep"  on  the  floor.    You  can  remedy  this  by  laying  a  rug  pad  underneath. 
The  crosswise  yarns  always  appear  in  pairs  on  the  wrong  side.    Here  again,  you 
count  the  yarns  to  tell  quality.    Avoid  an  Axminster  that  has  less  than  five 
Pairs  of  crosswise  yarns  per  inch  because  the   .iile  will  be  too  scant  to  give 
long  wear. 


